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The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices 


located in major cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle ona 


news or feature story provided through this service--or have a direct news 


inquiry--you may contact one of the offices listed below. 


This listing 


includes thenames, addresses and telephone numbers of the Regional Directors 
for Public Affairs and the States in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island - 
Vermont 


Lt Congress St, 
Boston, MA 02114 
617-565-2072 


Region II Chester Fultz 
201 Varick St. 
Room 605 A 
New York, NY 
212-337-2319 


New Jersey 

New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


10014 


Region III John P. Hord 
Room 14120 

3535 Market St. 
Philadelphia, PA 
215-596-1139 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 


19104 


Region IV Dan Fuqua 
Room 317 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
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South Carolina 
. Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Atlanta, GA 30357 
404-347-4495 


Region V John D0. Mellott 
Room 3192 

230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IL 60604 
312-353-6976 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Region VI....Sherrie Moran 
Room 724 
555 Griffin St. 


Dallas, TX 75202 
214-767-4776 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII...Patrick A. Hand 


Room 2509 
Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, MO 64106 
816-374-5481 


Iowa 

Kansas -~- 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII..Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 

Colorado Federal Bldg. 

Montana 1961 Stout St. 

North Dakota Denver, CO 80294 

South Dakota 303-844-4235 

Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX....Joe B. Kirkbride 
Suite 1035 

71 Stevenson St. 
San Francisco, CA 
415-744-6673 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


94105 


Mike Shimizu 

Room 805 

1111 Third Ave. Bldg 
Seattle, WA 98101 
206-442-7620 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 
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OSHA RELEASES VIDEO AND BOOKLETS 
ON BLOODBORNE PATHOGEN STANDARD 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) has released a 25-minute 
video and four booklets that inform employees and employers of 
the risks of occupational exposure to bloodborne pathogens. 


The video, "As It Should Be Done," was developed to provide 
general information on the requirements of OSHA's bloodborne 
pathogens regulation, which was published on Dec. 6, 1991. It 
includes segments on various employees in high-risk occupations 
and precautions necessary to perform their duties. The video is 


not intended as a training vehicle on the requirements of the 
standard. 


"Occupational Exposure to Bloodborne Pathogens" (OSHA 3127), 
provides an overview of OSHA's bloodborne pathogens standard. 
The 29-page booklet also details the risk of diseases such as 
hepatitis B (HBV), acquired immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS), 


human immunodeficiency virus (HIV), and how to reduce these 
risks. 


"Bloodborne Pathogens and Acute Care Facilities" (OSHA 
3128), is designed to help health care employers and employees in 
acute care settings understand and comply with the regulations. 


"Controlling Occupational Exposure to Bloodborne Pathogens 
in Dentistry" (OSHA 3129), provides assistance to dentists and 
dental employees involved in clinical procedures. OSHA estimates 
that more than 300,000 dental health care workers are at risk of 
exposure to HBV and HIV. 


"Occupational Exposure to Bloodborne Pathogens: Precautions 
for Emergency Responders" (OSHA 3130), is targeted to law 
enforcement personnel, firefighters, paramedics, emergency 
medical technicians and anyone whose job might require providing 
first-response medical care in which there is a reasonable 


expectation of contact with blood or other potentially infectious 
materials. 


Each of the booklets includes information on exposure 
control plans, communicating hazards to employees, preventive 
measures, methods of control, what to do if an exposure incident 
occurs, recordkeeping and additional sources of OSHA assistance. 


-more- 
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OSHA expects to publish shortly two other booklets: 
"Bloodborne Pathogens and Long-term Health Care Workers" (OSHA 
3131) and “Exposicion A Patogenos Transmitidos Por La Sangre En 
El Trabajo" (3134), a Spanish version of "Occupational Exposure 
to Bloodborne Pathogens." 


A single, free copy of each booklet is available by sending 
a self-addressed label to the OSHA Publications Office, 200 
Constitution Ave., N.W., Room N3101, Washington, D.C. 20210, 
telephone: (202) 523-9667. 


"As It Should Be Done" is available for purchase at $45.00 
from the National Audiovisual Center, 8700 Edgeworth Dr., Capitol 
Heights, Md. 20743, telephone: (301) 763-1896. The order 
number is A19111-VNBI. 


# # # 
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YOUTH LABOR FORCE EXPECTED 
TO BE SMALLER THIS SUMMER 


WASHINGTON -- Each summer, large numbers of students seek 
temporary jobs, while high school and college graduates, many of 
whom were not in the labor force while attending school, obtain 
or look for permanent jobs. This summer, the 16- to 24-year-old 
labor force is expected to reach a level of 22.5 million, about 
480,000 below that of last summer, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor has reported. 


This over-the-year decline in the youth labor force results 
from the combination of a decline in both their population and 
rate of labor force participation. The youth population has been 
falling since 1980 and is expected to be about 360,000 lower this 
July than last. The proportion of youth in the labor force is 
expected to be about 73 percent this July, which would mark the 
third straight summer that their participation rate has fallen 
since reaching a record high of 77.5 percent in July 1989. 


The 16- to 24-year-old labor force is projected to expand by 
3.0 million between April and July of 1992. (See table.) 
Students entering the labor force for temporary summer jobs are 
expected to account for about two-thirds of this increase. The 


remaining growth will come from the permanent entry of high 
school and college graduates. In addition to these entrants, an 
estimated 900,000 graduates who were already in the labor force 
in April as students (the vast majority in part-time jobs) can be 
expected to shift to full-time labor market participation during 
the summer months. 


Projected 1992 summertime level of the civilian labor force, 16 
to 24 years of age 


(In thousands) 
| 
1 


| Total |16 to 19|20 to 21/22 to 2h 
| | years | years | years 


July 1992 (projected) 
April 1992 (actual) 
Projected April-to-July 
1991-92 change: 


April to April (actual) 
July to July (projected) 
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STATE AND METROPOLITAN EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT: MARCH 1992 


WASHINGTON -- Reflecting the overall stability in 
unemployment from February to March, seasonally adjusted 
unemployment rates declined in 22 states, rose in 21 states and 
the District of Columbia, and were unchanged in the remaining 7 
states, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 
of Labor has reported. The national rate held at 7.3 percent. 


Employment on nonfarm payrolls was higher in March than a 
year earlier in 32 states; employment declined in the remainder, 
including many of the largest states. Nationally, employment was 
down by 72,000 over the year. 


Unemployment data for all states and the District of 
Columbia are available on a seasonally adjusted basis, thus 
permitting over-the-month comparisons. Nonfarm payroll 
employment data for states, as well as unemployment data for 
metropolitan areas, are only available on a not- 
seasonally-adjusted basis; therefore, comparisons of these data 
should be limited to the same month in earlier years. 
Over-the-month comparisons of not-seasonally-adjusted data may be 
affected by seasonal changes and thus could present a misleading 
picture of underlying economic trends. 


State Unemployment (Seasonally Adjusted) 


Kentucky and Montana each had jobless rate declines of 1.0 
percentage point, while seven other states had decreases of at 
least 0.5 percentage point. Three states--Delaware, 
Massachusetts, and Minnesota--had unemployment rate increases of 
more than 1.0 percentage point between February and March. Iowa 
was the only other state with an increase larger 
than 0.5 percentage point. 


Six states had unemployment rates of 8.5 percent or higher 
in March. West Virginia, at 12.6 percent, continued to have the 
highest rate in the nation, as has been the case since July 1990. 
Next highest were Michigan (9.3 percent) and Massachusetts (9.1 
percent). Eight states had unemployment rates of less than 5.0 
percent. The lowest rates were in three of the Plains 
states--Nebraska (2.6 percent), South Dakota (3.5 percent), and 
Kansas (3.6 percent)--and in Hawaii (3.5 percent). (See the 
map. ) 
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Several Western states have shown progressively higher rates 
in recent months. The Arizona unemployment rate increased 
continuously between April 1991 and January 1992--gaining from 
4.7 to 8.8 percent--before dropping slightly to 8.3 percent in 
February and remaining about unchanged in March. The Oregon rate 
has increased fairly consistently over the last year, going from 
5.6 percent in the beginning of 1991 to 8.0 percent this March. 
Washington's unemployment rate showed steady increases between 
last August and March, going from 6.2 to 7.7 percent. The 
Wyoming rate has increased from 4.6 percent in August 1991 to 6.6 
percent this March. Outside of the West, the only other state 
experiencing this recent slow-but-steady increase in unemployment 
was Maryland, where unemployment rose from 5.8 percent in 
September 1991 to 7.4 percent in March 1992. 


Metropolitan Area Unemployment (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 


Of the 255 metropolitan areas for which data are available, 

61 areas reported March rates of 8.5 percent or higher, while 35 
areas had rates below 5.0 percent. The highest rates were 
registered in McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, Tex. (17.0 percent), and 
Fall River, Mass. (15.3 percent). The lowest rates were in Iowa 
City, Iowa (2.1 percent), and Lincoln, Neb. (2.2 percent). (1992 
data for Metropolitan areas in California, other than Los 
Angeles-Long Beach, are not available at this time.) 


Nonfarm Payroll Employment (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 


Of the 32 states with over-the-year increases in nonfarm 
payroll employment, 8 recorded gains exceeding 2 percent, all 
west of the Mississippi River. Idaho reported the largest growth 
rate (3.7 percent), followed by Arkansas and Nevada (both 2.7 
percent), South Dakota (2.6 percent), and Montana (2.5 percent). 
Texas led all the states in the number of jobs 
added--75,000--between March of 1991 and 1992. 


Eighteen states and the District of Columbia had employment 
declines between March of 1991 and 1992. The largest on a 
percentage basis were in the eight contiguous states of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island, and the District of 
Columbia, accounting for nearly 500,000 lost jobs. 


State employment declines were widespread in the 
goods-producing sector. Two-thirds of the states reported 
over-the-year job losses in both construction and in 
manufacturing. In the service-producing sector, the 
services industry showed strong growth from a year earlier with 
employment gains in 9 out of every 10 states, and two-thirds of 
the states reported increases in government. 
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Fillers from the U.S. Department of Labor 


Between 1990 and 2005 employment in public and private 
education will grow by 2.3 million, almost 10% of total 
job growth, according to the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics' Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Fall 1991. 
# # # 


From 1990 to 2005, employment in retail trade will 
increase by 5.1 million, about 22% of total job growth, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 

j Outlook Quarterl F 991. 


# # # 


Employment in eating and drinking places will increase 


by 2.1 million and account for about 40% of the total 
growth of retail trade and eight percent of total 
employment growth, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Fall 1991. 











